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which indicated that he was ready to be an assistant teacher. He then studied the
higher liberal arts (quadrivium) and Aristotelian philosophy for some three years more,
at the conclusion of which he was granted the final license to teach and was entitled to
become a master teacher of arts. To win the master's degree, the student usually was
required to prepare a thesis and defend it against disputants in much the same manner
that a journeyman presented his masterpiece to the guild members as proof of his
qualification to become a master workman.
When a boy or a young man went to-a university in the Middle Ages, he simply
sought out the master under whom he wished to study, signed his name on that
master's roll, and paid him his fees. The student then lodged where he could and
acquired the clerical gown as a sign that he was a student. Since many of the students
were quite young, the question of lodging became a problem, especially for the poorer
students. Philanthropy came to their rescue, as rich benefactors provided buildings
where they could live or the friars opened their houses to take them in. A college in its
origin was thus simply a rooming and boarding house for young and indigent scholars.
As would be natural, discipline soon became a problem, and some universities began to
assign masters to these colleges to maintain discipline.
The methods of instruction at the medieval universities were principally lectures,
repetitions, and disputations. The lecture was a reading aloud from the textbook by
the master and then his commenting upon the material line by line. These commen-
taries when written out were called glosses. The lecturing might be very complicated as
one master elaborated upon certain passages by referring to the glosses of a whole
series of scholars who had commented upon each other. The repetition was basically a
review of the materials of the lectures and textbooks. The disputation was a formal
occasion when students defended or attacked certain theses according to established
rules for argumentation.
The extracurricular side of the student's life was doubtless exhilarating. As
antidotes for wordy lectures and texts, students engaged in all sorts of activities that
were frowned upon by the university authorities, who made little or no effort to
provide facilities for acceptable physical or social activities. The regulations listing
prohibited pastimes reveal what the students most enjoyed doing. Fighting and
brawling were perhaps most popular. Regulations were also issued against cock
fighting; tennis; gambling; singing and playing musical instruments; and the keeping of
such pets as parrots, hawks, monkeys, bears, wolves, and dogs. Apparently, students
spent a great deal of time singing, telling stories, and drinking. These were activities to
be expected in institutions where organized sports and physical education, scientific
investigations of nature, and easy social intercourse were not admitted to standing
alongside lectures, note taking, and the study of prescribed books.
Whatever may have been the attractions of student life in the thirteenth century,
a career in university teaching began to challenge a career in church or state as an
outlet for the energies of able young men. We have noted that virtually all the
important thinkers, writers, and intellectual leaders in the thirteenth century were
university-trained men or professors. As the principal molders of the intellectual life of